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E are told that we should be 

principled; that we should not be 
shifty and haphazard in our conduct; 
that there are some things for which we 
should stand though the heavens fall. 
At the same time we are warned against 
prejudice. We should be open-minded 
and tolerant. We should not be too 
“set in our ways.” Is this advice con- 
tradictory? Are principles nothing but 
prejudices in favor of particular forms 
of conduct? If so, should we be open- 
minded, tolerant, and experimental in all 
things, or should we give free sway to 
our feelings of approval and disapproval 
even at the risk of being called a crea- 
ture of prejudice? 

We would answer these pertinent 
questions by saying that one must find 
a place in his life for both open-minded- 
ness and principle—prejudice, if you 
like. Most people err on the side of 
leaving too little freedom for them- 
selves. They have so many prejudices, 
so many fixed ways of doing and think- 
ing that they have enslaved themselves. 

One who always supports a certain 
political group, for example, has lost 
his political freedom. He no longer 
can use his mental powers to exert civic 
influence. In private affairs, too, we see 
far too many persons who are opinion- 
ated. These people take a definite stand 
the moment they hear a subject dis- 
cussed. They are certain that they are 
right and that those who disagree with 
them are inferior or wrong. A person 
who holds stubbornly to too many posi- 
tions impresses us as being mulish rather 
than principled. 

At the same time, we like a person 
to be dependable. We like to see men 
stand eternally for some things. The 
point is that they should be important 
things. A principle is a prejudice which 
is attached to something tested and 
worthwhile. But how are we to tell 
what are the matters about which we 
should keep our minds open and what 
are the ones which 
we should convert 
into matters of prin- 
ciple? 

The only possible 
answer is that one 
should use his brains 
to find out. He 
should ailow his in- 
tellect to govern his 
feelings. He should 
feel deeply about 
certain things, but 
only the things in which he believes 
intellectually. One should, by act of 
will, banish the petty prejudices of 
which he is ashamed in his best moods. 
He should stand resolutely by the ideals 
of which he is proud when he is at his 
best. 

A person can maintain principles and 
still remain open-minded. He can make 
a distinction between sound standards 
and useless prejudices. 

He certainly will be mistaken some- 
times. No one is so wise as not to fail 
at times to see what course should be 
approved and what should be con- 
demned. But one who subjects all his 
prejudices to frequent examination will 
free himself from many of the illogical 
and unsupportable notions which so 
often govern conduct. He will become 
a better citizen and a finer friend. 


Walter E. Myer 


IN KOREA, United Nations relief workers distribute rice to war refugees 


Korean Truce Talks 


Threat of Communist Aggression Unlikely to Disappear No 
Matter What the Outcome in Korea May Be 


N good faith but on the alert for 

trickery, United Nations officers in 
Korea this month met with the Com- 
munist enemy to negotiate an end to 
the Korean war. Fighting continued 
during the talks, for there was no 
early guarantee than an agreement 
could be reached. 

There was, in fact, one early break- 
down when the Reds refused to allow 
UN newspapermen to enter Commu- 
nist-held Kaesong where the negotia- 
tions were begun. This dispute was 
ended when the Reds heeded UN pro- 
tests. The Communists admitted the 
press. They agreed further to make 
Kaesong an unarmed, neutral city, by 
removing Communist troops. The UN 
negotiators then returned to the con- 
ference table—as equals in a neutral- 
ized, unarmed city, and not merely as 
guests of the enemy. 

The United States and her 16 allies 
in Korea were aware of many risks 
in negotiating with the Communist 
North Koreans and Chinese. There 
was a chance that the enemy was talk- 
ing merely to gain time to build 
strength for a surprise attack. There 
was the possibility: that the enemy 
might agree to a truce, and then break 
it by new invasion of the Republic of 
South Korea if UN forces withdrew. 
There was the prospect that Commu- 
nist attack in some other area of the 


world would follow any Korean truce. 

Despite the risks, we and our allies 
entered upon the negotiations. Soviet 
Russia had suggested the truce talks 
without making political demands as 
in the past; this was seen as a good 
sign that Russia wanted to end the 
Korean conflict. Communist China 
and Communist North Korea appeared 
ready to negotiate at the start. 

Our attitude was voiced by Vice Ad- 
miral C. Turner Joy, chief negotiator 
for the UN and commander of U. S. 
naval forces in Korean waters. He 
and his colleagues, Admiral Joy said, 
were “proceeding in good faith to do 
our part to bring about an honorable 
armistice.” We had prevented the 
forceful communizing of southern 
Korea by stopping the aggressors. We 
were ready for peace if the enemy 
also was ready. If an armistice came 
about, the free world faced a long, 
tense period of watching to see that 
the Communists respected it. If the 
talks failed, it appeared that the war 
would go on as before. (Results of 
the negotiations were not known at 
press time.) 

Russia’s surprise suggestion on June 
23 for a cease-fire in Korea led to the 
armistice negotiations. The sugges- 
tion was made by the Russian Deputy 
Foreign Minister, Jacob Malik, in a 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Clamping Down 
On Communists 


U. S. Courts and Administrative 
Agencies Make Trouble for 
Friends of Kremlin 


T is becoming more and more diffi- 

cult for Communists within the 
United States to carry on their 
work. In several ways, the federal 
government is taking strong measures 
against them. Prison doors were 
closed behind seven of the nation’s top 
Communist leaders early this month; 
four more will be imprisoned if they 
can be found within reach of our law- 
enforcement agencies; and still others 
are slated for future trial on criminal 
charges. 

The men who began serving sen- 
tences early this month did so only 
after a long legal battle. Three years 
ago, a federal grand jury charged them 
with conspiring to teach and advocate 
the overthrow of the United States 
government by force and _ violence. 
Taken to court, they were finally con- 
victed of this crime after a trial that 
lasted nine months. Even then their 
case was not finished. They appealed 
to federal courts which rank above the 
one that originally tried them. Even- 
tually they reached the Supreme Court, 
in Washington. 

Arguing before the Supreme Court, 
spokesmen for the Communist leaders 
contended that the government was 
depriving these men of liberties which 
are guaranteed by the U. S. Constitu- 
tion. It was said that the Constitution 
grants everyone the right to say what 
he pleases and advocate what he 
pleases, and that the Communists could 
not lawfully be punished. But last 
month the high court, by a vote of six 
to two, decided against the Communist 
chiefs. 

Here is the way Chief Justice Fred 
Vinson explained the majority view: 
In the first place, he observed, it is 
well established that there are impor- 
tant limitations on the right of free 
speech. (A famous judge once illus- 
trated this point by commenting that 
nobody has the right to shout a false 
fire alarm in a crowded theater.) For 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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U. S. Communists 


(Coneluded from page 1) 


many years, the Supreme Court has 
held that people can be punished if 
their words bring about a “clear and 
present danger” to the nation. 

So, if the Communist leaders caused 
present danger” when 
they advocated the forceful overthrow 
government, their acts were 
punishable. Spokesmen for the ac- 
cused, however, had argued that no 
such danger was created. The U. S. 
government, they said, is so strong 
that there is no immediate possibility 
of its being overturned. 

Chief Justice Vinson rejected this 
argument. If people are plotting to 
overthrow the government, he said, 
that is danger enough. The govern- 
ment has a duty to protect itself, and 
can punish the plotters at once. It 
needs not wait until a moment when 
the subversive scheme has a chance 
of success. 

After the Supreme Court handed 
down its decision, the Communist 
leaders were ordered to jail. There 
were eleven who had been tried and 
convicted, but only seven are behind 
bars as we go to press. The whole 
group had been left free on bail while 
their appeals were going through the 
courts. When the time came for the 
men to start their sentences, four 


a “clear and 


of our 














RUSSELL IN LOS ANGELES TIMES 
COMMUNISM at home is*a nuisance as 
Uncle Sam tries to keep his eye on the 
Russian C ist bear overseas 





failed to show up. An intensive search 
for them was launched immediately. 

Meanwhile, the long-range meaning 
of the Supreme Court’s decision is be- 
ing widely studied. The judgment has 
a significance that reaches far beyond 
the eleven men whose case was being 
handled. In similar cases that arise 
in the future, the court is likely to 
follow the ruling it has already made. 
So now the way seems clear for the 
federal government to proceed against 
many additional Communists. 

Membership in a Communist organi- 
zation is not illegal in itself. The re- 
cently imprisoned leaders were con- 
victed for conspiring to advocate the 
violent overthrow of our government, 
and not simply for being Communists. 
However, federal attorneys believe 
they can convince juries, in future 
trials, that numerous other top Com- 
munists are guilty of plotting against 
the government. 

Last month, shortly after announce- 
ment of the Supreme Court’s decision 
against the 11 Communist chiefs, 
federal authorities brought charges 
against 21 more—including four 
women. This second group, like the 
first, was accused of conspiring to 
teach and advocate the forceful over- 
throw of the U. S. government. Seven- 
teen of the 21 were arrested at once, 


WIDE Ww 


ELEVEN TOP COMMUNISTS, convicted of conspiring to teach the overthrow of our government by force. They are (left to 


right): Henry Winston, Eugene Dennis, Jacob Stachel, Benjamin Davis, Jr.; Gilbert Green, Gus Hall, John Willi 
Thompson, Carl Winter, Irving Potash, and John Gates. 


Seven of the men are now serving prison terms. 


son, Robert 
Four others—Winston, 


Green, Hall, and Thompson—jumped bail July 2 when they were scheduled to begin serving their sentences. 


but four others were in hiding and 
could not be found. 

Although the Communists have al- 
ways done a large part of their work 
in secret, it is believed that they are 
now going deeper “underground” than 
ever before. They have stopped issu- 
ing membership cards, and they main- 
tain almost no written membership 
lists or other records. They are fol- 
lowing this course in an effort to pre- 
vent government agents from learning 
about party activities. 

In this country, as in 
others, the Communists advocate 
everything that Russia wants. For 
instance, they urge the United States 
to go slow on armament, and to stop 
strengthening democratic nations. 

It is fairly certain that some Com- 
munists, acting according to their 
party’s plans, have worked themselves 
into strategic jobs in factories, mines, 
transportation and communications 
systems, and seaports. In case of war, 
they hope to disrupt these vital facili- 
ties through sabotage, and to be in 
places where they can get important 
information for Russia. Also, they 
undoubtedly would seek to cause panic 
by spreading false rumors. 

It is impossible to predict how well 
they would succeed in doing these 
things. However, our government 
knows a great deal about their sup- 
posedly secret plans. In case of emer- 
gency it probably could round up many 
fifth-columnists who do not realize 
that they are now being watched. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
agents who pretend to be devoted mem- 
bers of the party, take part in its 
work, contribute money for its activi- 
ties, attend secret Communist meet- 
ings—and report to the F. B. I. 

According to recent F. B. I. esti- 
mates, the Communist Party in this 
country now has more than 43,000 full- 
fledged members. In addition, there 
are large numbers of fellow-travelers 

-people who help the Communists but 
do not actually belong to the party. 

The fellow-traveler group may be 
smaller today than it was some years 
ago. Before and during World War 
II, many Americans became sympa- 
thetic toward the Communists with- 
out fully realizing what communism 
meant. In the last few years, however, 
the Communists have been revealed 
more clearly than ever before as a 
group whose first loyalty is to our 
Moscow opponents. For a long time 
they won followers in the United States 
by pretending to be champions of the 
poor and downtrodden. Now they 
stand exposed as friends of a cruel 
and aggressive dictatorship. This fact 
causes many people to drop away from 
the party. 

The U. 


nearly all 


S. Communists face still 


other difficulties. The Internal Secu- 
rity Act, which Congress passed last 
fall, contains a number of provisions 
that are being used against them. In 
general, the law prohibits foreigners 
from entering this country if they 
have belonged to Communist organi- 
zations or to other groups which sup- 
port dictatorship. It also permits our 
government to deport Communists who 
are not American citizens. In time 
of emergency, the Internal Security 
Act would authorize U. S. officials to 
seize and confine people who would be 
likely to serve the Communist cause 
as spies or saboteurs. Individuals 
seized for this reason could appeal to 
a Detention Review Board. 

A long fight is developing over a 
measure—part of the Internal Security 
Act—which requires organizations be- 
longing to the Soviet-controlled ‘“‘world 
Communist movement” to register 
with the U. S. Attorney General. The 
law declares that these organizations 
must reveal the names of their officers, 
give financial statements, and in some 
cases furnish membership lists. 

So far, the Communists have refused 
to obey this measure. They assert 
that their party in this country is not 
part of the Moscow-dominated Commu- 
nist movement. Our government is 
now setting out to prove conclusively 
that they are not telling the truth. An 
agency known as the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board has been hold- 
ing hearings in an effort to determine 
exactly what connection the U. S. Com- 
munists have with Moscow. 

It seems likely that the government 
will be able to show that the Commu- 
nist organizations in this country are 
firmly linked with the Kremlin. If so, 
the United States will have another 


TYPICAL CONVENTION of American Communists at election time. 
such gatherings devote most of their time to attacks on the U. S. government. 


weapon to use against Communists 
prosecution for not registering. 

A great deal of attention, meanwhile, 

is given to the problem of keeping 
disloyal individuals out of federal jobs, 
and eliminating those who are already 
employed. Much time and effort is 
spent in checking the backgrounds of 
federal workers, so as to weed out 
those who might be willing to serve 
as spies for Moscow. 
President Truman’s op- 
ponents claim that the present admin- 
istration not acted vigorously 
enough in the task of clearing pro- 
Communists from the federal service. 
Administration supporters, on the 
other hand, declare that Truman and 
his assistants are doing a good job 
in this respect. 

The problem of dealing with the 
Communist menace in America is dif- 
ficult and complicated. It is sometimes 
hard to make a clear distinction be- 
tween political activities that are dis- 
loyal and dangerous, and those that 
are merely unpopular. There is a 
tendency for unscrupulous people to 
take advantage of public indignation 
against communism, and to place a 
Communist label on practically any 
viewpoint which they oppose. 

U. S. courts and other agencies, how- 
ever, are basing their official action 
against the Communists on two prin- 
cipal grounds: First, that communism 
stands for the forceful overthrow of 
our government. Second, that the 
Communists in this country are work- 
ing—not as a genuine American politi- 
cal party—but simply as tools of Mos- 
cow. Most Americans feel that these 
are just and reasonable grounds on 
which to take measures against the 
Communist enemies in our midst. 


Even so, 


has 
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Phe 
“What Eisenhower Is Up Against,”’ 
by George Fielding Eliot in Harper's. 
We of the free world oppose aggres- 
We propose to 
ourselves against it. 
almost has 
the practical military 
This 
unfortunate, 


join together to 
Unfor- 


sion 
protect 
tunately, 


nothing been 


written about 
problems of collective security. 
dearth of 


since there is 


guidance is 
no subject on which we 
need more enlightenment. 

There are a few major principles, 
upon the 
coalitions of the past have operated: 


however, which successfu 


a definite objective, agree 


ment by all the partners how this ob- 


common 


jective is to be attained, and central- 
ized agencies for carrying out plans. 

In an alliance, responsibility for the 
higher conduct of the war, for provid- 
ing the military with 
control, lies ultimately with the civil 
ian authorities; 
it, the military 


guidance and 


if they do not exercise 


power will be com- 











ee agoce. 





N WASHIN 


load? 


MUST IKE carry this 


pelled by the very nature of war itself 
to act without such authority. We 
shall find that this will be true with 
General Eisenhower as commander of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion forces in Europe, if the problem 
of providing centralized political di- 
rection is not met. 

The difficulty per- 
ceived, and now something is being 
done about it. Originally, the topmost 
authority was the Atlantic Council of 
the foreign ministers of the 12 NATO 
states. Under this were 
financial, and economic committees. 
The latter two committees are now to 
be absorbed into the Atlantic Council, 
which will hereafter be the supreme 
authority in the political, military, 
and economic fields. The Council will 
no longer be limited to the 12 foreign 
ministers; it may also consist of heads 
of states. Thus it will be truly repre- 
sentative of the executive authority. 

Partisan politics is another matter. 
The danger of partisan strategy be- 
sets Americans today. There is seri- 
ous reason to fear that Republicans 
may begin to be ‘‘Asia-firsters’” and 
Democrats “Europe-firsters.” Once 
the political fortunes of parties be- 
come committed to a particular strat- 
egy, there is little chance of our re- 
maining the leader of a great alliance. 


has long been 


defense, 


] 


“Frightened Teachers,” editorial in 


the Washington Post. 

A report recently presented at a 
convention of the National Education 
Association: declares that American 
teachers are imposing self-censorship 


because 
present unpopular viey 
times branded as communi 
loyal 
the NEA 


incorrect and ul 


By resolution, 
“careless, 
such words as 
to attack 
who, in point of fact, are ne 
but 
different from 
The organi 
chools to teach the 


and ‘Communist’ 


‘red’ 
teachers other pe 
munists who merely have 
those of their acc 
ation also urges Ameri 
facts “ 
munism and all forms of 

of the Soviet 
Communist 


tices 
Party in 
states. 

This is knowledge which young peo- 
they are to be ade- 
the 
munist menace which our nation faces 
Education with difficult 


social 


ple must have if 


prepared to meet Com- 


quately 
must deal 
political 
form 


and problems, so as 
judg- 
will 


totalitarian 


to help students mature 


Otherwise, our schools 


ments. 
tend to resemble those of 
countries, and will produce citizens 
who 


think 


cannot analyze a problem and 


for themselves 


“What's Happened to Honor?” by 
Philip D. Reed, This Week magazine. 


honor?” 
It’s 
a good question, for if honor disap- 


“Whatever 
someone asked me the other day. 


happened to 


pears, our whole way of life disap- 
pears. When people stop trusting each 
other, we have stopped being civilized 
and gone back to the jungle. 

Through the vears we have had the 
development of international law, the 
outlawing of certain kinds of weapons 
and warfare, international agreements 
to treat prisoners of war humanely, 
and, more recently, the United Na- 
tions. These are milestones along the 
way. Even when an attempt at inter- 
national agreement is not 
the fact that we tried to pull ourselves 
out of the jungle proves that we are 
making progress. 

We seem now to be witnessing a 
halt in the expansion of the “area of 
honor.” We are faced with a new and 
dangerous development, the technique 
of the “big lie.” Tell a big lie to mil- 
lions of people, tell it over and over 
without bothering about facts or logic, 


successful, 


and pretty soon it acquires the status 


of fact with those unhappy people 


THE TRUE STORY 


of democracy is broadcast by the State 
America radio network to all parts of the world. 


GREAT BRITAIN still holds Hong Kong. though her influence in the Far East and 


the Pacific Ocean has greatly 


ourselves run the k of being cor 
ir opponents’ lack of mor- 


of the big lie 


I ipted bv « 
their use 


ality, by Ina 


world where some people have aban- 


doned honor, it becomes a litth 


tne 


easier 


rest of us to justifv breaking 


for 
promises, too 

A failing morality is 

thing, and if it 

mine the framework of western civili- 


a corrupting 
goes on, can under- 
zation. Honor is a chain with 
links. It from the 
transactions—like leaving our pennies 
on the counter of the blind newsdealer 

on up to international treaties. If 
we want to stay civilized, then each of 
us has the job of keeping the chain 
unbroken. For staying civilized, de- 
pends on making promises—and keep- 
ing them. 


many 


leads simplest 


“Britain's Waning Pacific Power,” 
Alzada Comstock, Current History. 
the Pacific 
Kingdom’s 


American dominance in 
the United gradual 
surrender of power would seem fan- 
tastic to an awakened Rip Van Winkle 
who began his sleep a century ago 


and 
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Department’s Voice of 
We believe that truth is the best 


weapon with which to combat the lies that make up Communist propaganda. 


diminished in recent years 


Then we were more than busy ! 


ering a 


We had no trans- 


oceanic territorial Others 


opened the gates s« 
the tea ¢ 
oil coul 
Spartan lif 
Britain g Kong 
access 0 ne 
Foochow, 
We 
commercial 


and 
Amoy, 


ports 
Ningpo, 


contented 


antor 
and Shang- 
with a 
brought 
1859 Brit- 
ain had more open ports and the pos- 
the Kowloon 
opposite Hong Kong 


urselves 
Wars 


and by 


nal. 
treaty 
further concessions, 


session of promontory 
Another strug 
gle and Britain owned more mainland 
territory and the islands surrounding 
Hong Kong We 
other treaty. 
With and 
the Philippines our interest sharpened 
Through John Hay in 1899 the United 
States began to work for the “open 
door policy” in China. In Japan, to be 
sure, we had to push hard for entry, 
with little help from anybody 
American aspirations remained small 
We asked only friendly facilities for 
our 


merely signed an- 


the accession of Hawaii 


Sut 


modest commerce. 

Today, the United States is the lead- 
ing military, diplomatic, and commer- 
cial power in the Pacific. Australia 
New Zealand are beginning to 
depend upon us for protection, even 
though their commercial and senti- 
mental ties with the United Kingdom 
are strong and steady, while the Amer- 
ican giant often seems to them frac- 
tious and overbearing. 


and 


Japan is our 
bailiwick, and upon our policies and 
ire of the 
nations that lie to her west and south 


our strength depends the fut 


Pacific nations have come to 
American 
as it 


rely upor 


and 


inwelecome 


Americar 


strength, 
often is—upon guid- 
ance. 

Painful as it has for British 
national pride, the gradual abdication 
of British power in the Pacifi 
United States has been faced and a 


cepted. 


been 
to the 


Once faced, the American as 
sumption of responsibility has 


to be 


proved 
not wholly unwelcome. In the 
present state of the world, a vacuum 
It is « 
ing to have the place taken by a tradi- 
tional friend with no territorial ambi- 
tions, with whom the innumerable, 
persistent, and irritating differences 
can be somehow resolved, rather than 
by an ideological enemy, hungry for 
power. 


would be insupportable. omfort- 
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The Story of the Week 


Peace With Germany 


Though the United States and its 
allies signed an armistice with the 
Nazi forces over six years ago, Ger- 
many remains technically at war with 
some of her former opponents. Now 
our country is taking final steps to 
put an end to the state of war with 
Germany. Congress is considering 
President Truman’s proposal to make 
a special peace arrangement with the 
wartime enemy. 

Other nations, too, have decided 
formally to end the war with Ger- 
many. Britain, Australia, South 
Africa, and Italy are among the coun- 
tries that have concluded preliminary 
peace settlements. 

The Allies are not actually signing 
a peace treaty with Germany. No 
final settlement has thus far been 
reached on the German nation because 
of the bitter postwar conflicts between 
Soviet Russia and the free world. 
Meanwhile, the Allies have decided to 
end the state of war in Europe by 
arranging a series of special agree- 
ments until a final peace settlement 
can be made. 

What effects will the ending of hos- 
tilities with Germany have on that 
nation? President Truman recently 
declared that it will “give the German 
people a new demonstration of our 
desire to help bring them back to 
membership among the nations of the 
free world.” He added, “It will rep- 
resent another and logical step on the 
road which leads towards the eventual 
restoration of German independence.” 

The Allied peace move will have 
other effects, too. It will give Ger- 
man citizens the right to travel from 
country to country as freely as the 
citizens of other lands. Germans will 
no longer be classified as “enemy 
aliens,” and legal and economic re- 
strictions against them will be re- 
moved. 


Colombo Plan 


Some of India’s now arid soil may 
soon produce badly needed food for 
that hungry nation. Many new cot- 
ton mills are being built in Pakistan. 
Over 100,000 acres of jungle land are 
being cleared and irrigated in Ceylon. 
These and hundreds of other projects 
have been planned and started by the 
British Commonwealth of Nations in 


THE SKYROCKET. 


jet-and-rocket ship. 


south and southeast Asia under the 
Colombo plan. 

The six-year program, which was 
put into effect early this month, is a 
huge development project aimed at 
improving living conditions within 
non-Communst lands in Asia. The 
Commonwealth members and British 
colonies taking part in the program 
are: Australia, Britain, Canada, Cey- 
lon, India, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Malaya, Singapore, North Borneo, 
and Sarawak. Indo-China, which is 
not a member of the British family of 
nations, is also taking part in the plan. 

The blueprint for the plan was pre- 
pared as a result of a conference held 
last December in Colombo, the capi- 
tal of Ceylon. Each Asiatic land was 
asked to outline its development needs 
and to give an estimate of what it can 
contribute towards achieving its goals. 
Most of the plan’s estimated cost of 
five billion dollars is to come from 
participating countries. 

The first aim of the Colombo plan 
is to boost food production in south 
and southeast Asia. Irrigation, flood- 
control and jungle-clearing projects 
are already under way. 

Industrial development, too, is high 
on the list of “musts” in the plan. 
Pakistan and India are particularly 
interested in building cotton and jute 
mills, as well as other factories. 
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now have civilian government 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Our Navy is experimenting with this small, high-speed Douglas 
It is launched from a specially built bomber. 
is thought to be the world’s speediest plane. 


The Skyrocket 
It can go nearly twice as fast as sound. 


Finally, education and health pro- 
grams are among the top priority 
projects under the Colombo plan. All 
participating nations are making 
headway in these fields. 


Civilian Rule 


The 55,000 citizens of some 96 
islands and atolls which are scattered 
over three million square miles of the 
Pacific have a new administration. 
The islands, which include the Mari- 
anas, and the Caroline and Marshall 
chains, are now being directed by 
civilians for the first time since the 
end of World War II. 

After the last war, the United Na- 
tions named our country as trustee 
for the islands. U. S. naval officers 
have governed the territory up to 
now, but the Department of the In- 
terior took over the administration 
from the Navy early this month. 

Most of our policies and aims in 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific will 
remain unchanged by the shift from 
military to civilian rule. However, 
greater efforts than heretofore will be 
made to increase the part played by 
native citizens in their own govern- 
ment. 

Former Senator Elbert Thomas of 
Utah is the civilian chief of the far- 
flung territories. Thomas, who was 
once a missionary to Japan, is well 
acquainted with the needs of the peo- 
ple he governs. He is already making 
an effort to learn some of the eight 
different languages spoken on the 
islands. 


Ford Foundation 


The world’s largest philanthropic 
organization, the Ford Foundation, is 
now pushing ahead its program to 
work for world peace and understand- 
ing. Some of the Foundation’s 500- 
million-dollar fund is already being 
spent for projects aimed at “remov- 
ing war’s basic causes,” and widening 
world friendship through education. 

The Foundation has set up scholar- 
ships for students and teachers to 
help them get an advanced education. 
It has established a Free Russia Fund 
to help displaced persons who have 
escaped from Iron Curtain countries. 

Other Ford projects include an in- 
ternational student exchange program, 
a world aid group to help unfortunate 


people get a new start in life, and an 
international press institute to work 
for a free exchange of ideas. 

Paul Hoffman, former chief of the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, a government agency which gives 
economic aid to other lands, is head 
of the Ford Foundation. He is as- 
sisted by Dr. Robert Hutchins, former 
Chancellor of Chicago University, and 
George Kennan, former State Depart- 
ment adviser on Russia. 

Sixty-year-old Hoffman feels that 
the best way to promote world-wide 
understanding of America and her 
type of freedom is through deeds, 
“The words can follow later,” he says. 
He is putting his belief into practice 
as head of the Ford Foundation. 


Channel Swimmer 


Florence Chadwick is preparing for 
her second swim across the English 
Channel next month. She made her 
first swim from France to England 
last summer when she broke the 
women’s channel-swimming record by 
stroking her way across the water in 
13 hours and 20 minutes. The former 
women’s record for the swim was 
made by Gertrude Ederle in 1926. She 
crossed the channel in 14 hours and 31 
minutes. 

Next month, Florence hopes to 
break the record for swimming the 


difficult course from England to 


FLORENCE CHADWICK 


France. Very few swimmers have 
tried to cross the English Channel by 
starting out on Britain’s coast because 
they have to battle stiff currents be- 
fore reaching France. The record for 
this swim was set by E. H. Temme, 
an Englishman, in 1934. He made 
it in 15 hours and 54 minutes. 

Miss Chadwick, who is now 31 years 
old, began taking swimming honors 
at the age of 11. At present she is 
practicing her powerful strokes in the 
hope of gaining new honors next 
month. 


Dispute With Hungary 


America’s relations with Commu- 
nist Hungary are going from bad to 
worse. The United States has been 
forced to close down its information 
and cultural programs conducted for 
Hungarians visiting the American 
legation in Budapest. 

Earlier this month, the Hungarian 
government had charged certain mem- 
bers of the U. S. legation with spy- 
ing against the Russian satellite. 
Hungary demanded that these Ameri- 
cans be sent home and that the United 
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THE SCORE ON REARMAMENT—where we stand on defense production one 


States discontinue its library and 
motion-picture and music activities at 
the legation. 

The United States denied the 
charges and said that Hungary’s lead- 
ers are merely trying to blacken 
America’s name for propaganda pur- 
poses. Furthermore, said U. S. offi- 
cials, this action by the Hungarian 
government proves that the Commu- 
nists are afraid of letting their peo- 
ple learn anything about the free 
world. 

Because of Hungary’s attitude, 
America has agreed to bring two of 
its diplomats home from Budapest and 
to end the cultural program. The U.S 
has also ordered two Hungarian diplo- 
mats to:‘leave this country. 


Rearmament 


What progress has been made in 
America’s defense production program 
during the first year of rearmament? 
Charles Wilson, defense mobilization 
chief, recently reported these develop- 
ments: 

Production. Although we did not 
attain all of our production goals, a 
great deal was achieved during the 
past year. Our total production 
military and civilian goods combined 
—has increased considerably since 
June 1950 (see the left-hand chart at 
the top of this page). Mr. Wilson 
estimates that our over-all industrial 
output is already one-eighth greater 
than it was when the Korean War be- 
gan. A similar increase is expected 
by 1953 

As total production expands, more 
and more of it is going for defense 
purposes. Non-defense production is 
expected to decline during the coming 
year. At present, military items make 
up 10 per cent of all goods produced. 

3y next year, the armed forces will 
get 20 per cent of the nation’s output. 

Filling orders. As the middle chart 
indicates, goods are not being deliv- 
ered to the armed forces nearly as fast 
as orders are being placed with manu- 
facturers. This is due to the fact that 
defense output is not yet in full swing. 
Industry requires many months to 
change over from civilian to military 
production. New plans and contracts 
must be drawn up, workers must be 
trained, and tools and materials must 
be obtained. 

Deliveries are steadily improving, 
however. Ten billion dollars’ worth of 
military goods have already been com- 
pleted. And by June of next year, 
our factories will be turning out fin- 
ished defense goods at the rate of four 


billion dollars’ worth a month—almost 
three times the present rate. 

Threat of inflation. As the defense 
program grows, fewer materials will 
be available for civilian goods. For 
example, the right-hand chart (above) 
that during the next few 
months, less steel will be used for mak- 
ing automobiles and appliances. 

When defense production reaches 
its peak, Mr. Wilson says, there will 
not be enough civilian goods to meet 
the demand for them. This shortage 
of things for consumers to buy may 
bring on serious inflation, Wilson be- 
lieves, unless firm measures are taken 
to keep down prices and wages. 

Congress is now debating whether 
a change should be made in the pres- 
ent price- and wage-control law. 
Some people say fewer controls are 
needed, because there are now plenty 
of consumer goods in the stores and 
prices of some items are even falling. 
Others argue that the over-all cost of 
living has been steadily increasing 
and that it will go much higher if 
Congress does not act to halt inflation. 


shows 


Student Bus Drivers 


South Carolina is planning 
several other states which now employ 
pupils to drive school busses. Some 
3,200 South Carolina students are tak- 
ing special courses for the job in seven 
training centers this summer. The 
youths will receive 25 dollars a month 
for taking their fellow-students from 
home to school and back each day. 


to join 


TENTS LIKE THESE serve as warm-weather homes for many 
Bureau of Indian Affairs conducts summer courses for men 


year after the 


A recent study of pupil bus drivers 
in neighboring North Carolina indi- 
may be 
even than 
adults are. North Carolina was one 
of the first states to 
of work. 


cates young bus operators 


more careful as 


drivers 


use students in 


this type 


Raw Materials Pact 

The demand for materials has 
risen sharply since the free nations 
their stepped-up rearmament 
drive within the past year. In fact, 
the purchase of materials needed to 
make weapons increased much a 
few months ago that the democratic 
countries were desperately bidding 
against each other for goods. 

That is why the United States and 
its allies welcome the new world pact, 
recently signed, which makes a start 
at allocating some scarce materials 
among the major free nations of the 
world. Eleven countries, including the 
United States, Australia, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, France, West Germany, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden, and the 
United Kingdom have agreed to share 
their supplies of tungsten and molyb- 
denum. 

Both tungsten and molybdenum are 
badly needed for defense. They are 
used in making the hard steel needed 
for jet planes. 

The agreement to allocate the metals 
was reached by the International Ma- 
terials Conference, 
early this year 
tion plans for 


raw 


began 


so 
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to work out distribu- 
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are 


be among ations 


product and 
Every three months 
the countries which buy the metals are 
to submit their estimates of needs, 
and the nations which produce the 
materials are to give estimates of their 
supplies to the IMC. 

The tungsten-molybdenum pact 
the first world-wide agreement on raw 
materials. The IMC is now discussing 
plans to allocate other materials, 
cluding copper, zinc, lead, cotton, 
ganese and cobalt. 


1S 


in- 
man- 


American Indians 


What the 


its 


steps is government 
taking to improve program for 
helping American Indians? This 
question was recently answered at the 
annual summer school for employees 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The 
bureau is the federal agency respon- 
sible for providing Indians with edu- 
cation, health agricultural 
vice, and other services. 
Problems of the Indians 

analyzed by more than 600 
attending the school. 
were teachers, 


care, ad- 
were 
workers 
Taking part 
administrators, physi- 
experts, and other 

Here are some develop- 
Indian life they 
the bureau’s vocational 
program, more Indians are 
finding skilled jobs in industry. For 
example, all of the first 111 graduates 
of a five-year training project for 
Navajos have placed in well- 
paying positions. 

Some progress is being made in im- 
proving the Indian’s health. Trachoma 

an eye disease which once afflicted 
a very high proportion of Indians— 
has been brought under control 
means of new drugs. Indian children 
are receiving vaccination against 
tuberculosis, an illness which is still 
quite widespread among Indians. 

More agricultural lands owned by 
Indian tribes are being cultivated by 
the Indians themselves. Formerly, 
much of this land was rented out to 
other people. Advice from agricul- 
tural experts has helped the 
Indians increase their livestock pro- 
duction. 

Indians being encouraged to 
take a bigger part in the education of 
their own people. That progress is 
being made is shown by the fact that 
almost half of the workers who took 
courses at the summer school were 
Indians. 
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Korea Truce Negotiations 


(Concluded from page 1) 


New York speech for a United Na- 
tions “Price of Peace” radio program. 
Malik used most of his time for an 
attack upon the United States. Then, 
at the end, he urged that the oppos- 
ing forces get together in Korea 
to arrange a cease-fire and a with- 
drawal of troops from the 38th parallel 
(the boundary between North and 
South Korea). He Russia be- 
lieved peace could be established. 
Malik made no political demands— 
admission of Red China to the UN, 
for instance. The political demands 
had been the main stumbling block 
to peace negotiations for the past 
year. Russia’s dictator, Joseph Stalin, 
had said last summer that he would 
talk peace when China was admitted 
to the UN—a demand that the west- 
ern allies rejected. At another time, 


said 


THOUSANDS like this mother and child 
have been made homeless by the war 


Stalin had declared the UN must give 
in to the Chinese Reds or be beaten. 

UN and U. S. officials began at once 
to seek more information about the 
Russian idea, which appeared to mean 
that the Communists were ready to 
put aside political issues for a time in 
order to end the military action in 
Korea. The American Ambassador to 
Moscow, Alan Kirk, called upon Soviet 
Deputy Foreign Minister, Andrei 
Gromyko. As had Malik, Gromyko 
suggested that an armistice be ar- 
ranged by strictly military agreement. 
He implied that political matters could 
be left for settlement after fighting 
was ended. 

In Washington, we and our allies 
discussed a course of action. The 
State Department and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff worked out instructions for 
General Matthew B. Ridgway, UN 
commander in Korea. On Friday, 
June 29—six days after Malik’s speech 
—Ridgway had his orders to under- 
take negotiations with the enemy. 

General Ridgway used radio broad- 
casts to establish contact with the 
enemy. Nearly 100 radio stations in 
the Tokyo area broadcast his first 
message at 15-minute intervals in 
English, Chinese, and Korean. Ad- 
dressing himself to the “Commander 
in Chief, Communist forces in Korea,” 
Ridgway said he was informed “you 
may wish to discuss an armistice.” 
He suggested a meeting aboard a Dan- 
ish hospital ship in Korean waters. 
The Communist reply, made by radio 
on Sunday, July 1, suggested the city 
of Kaesong, close to the 38th parallel, 
as the meeting place. In subsequent 
exchanges of radio messages, Kaesong 
was agreed upon as the conference 


place, and July 8 was fixed as the date 
for preliminary talks. 

The preliminary talks were held, as 
agreed, in war-battered, Communist- 
held Kaesong, which had been an 
ancient capital of Korea. Three colo- 
nels—two Americans and one South 
Korean—flew by helicopter to Kae- 
song to represent the UN command at 
the July 8 parley. Two North Ko- 
reans and a Chinese represented the 
Communists. The meeting was one 
of strained formality, without salutes 
or handshakes. The Communists of- 
fered lunch, but the Americans chose 
to eat their own food. Armed Com- 
munist soldiers patrolled the square 
in which stood the UN helicopters. 
During four hours of discussion in 
a once-beautiful mansion, now scarred 
by shell fire, the conferees agreed on 
the details of a formal armistice con- 
ference. 

Formal discussions began on July 10 
at Kaesong. Negotiators for the UN 
were Vice Admiral Joy, Major Gen- 
eral L. C. Craigie of the U. S. Air 
Force; Major General Henry Hodes, 
deputy chief of staff, U. S. Eighth 
Army; Rear Admiral Arleigh Burke 
of the U. S. Navy; and Major General 
Paik Sun Yup of the South Korean 
army. Communist delegates were two 
Chinese and two North Korean gen- 
erals. 

There was no real precedent for 
judging how long the discussions 
might take, and there was always the 
danger that they could break up at 
any minute. It took five weeks for 
Germany to arrange a surrender in 
World War I, from the time of the 
first German request for terms to the 
November 11, 1918, armistice. Nazi 
Germany asked for peace on April 
23, 1945, and finally surrendered on 
May 7. Japan took only from August 
10, the date of her first request for 
peace, to August 14, 1945, to agree 
to surrender. In post-war dealings 
with the Communists, long negotia- 
tions and frequent breakdowns have 
been the custom; it took, for example, 
from August 1948 to May 1949 to get 
the Russians to give up their blockade 
of western transportation to Berlin, 
Germany. 

Terms for a cease-fire were along 
these lines: the U. S. wanted a with- 
drawal by all forces from the 38th 
parallel; the establishment of at least 
a temporary buffer area, a “no-man’s 


WAITING. With weapons close at 
last week to learn whether there 


hand, 


land,” in territory above and below 
the parallel; adequate guarantees that 
the Communists would the 
truce; the right of UN inspectors to 
travel freely in North Korea at any- 
time to make sure that no Communist 
forces were preparing new, aggressive 
attacks; a quick exchange of prisoners 
of war. 
to want an evacuation of all foreign 
forces in Korea more than anything 
else, a 38th-parallel buffer area, and 
inspection of North 


observe 


The Communists appeared 


no policing or 
Korea. ‘ 

An armistice at about the 38th 
parallel, Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson said on June 26, would satisfy 
our military objective. We went to 
Korea, Acheson said, to stop aggres- 
sion against the southern republic 
and not to unify the country; that 
would be the subject of later political 
negotiations. Some congressmen were 
critical of this view; they held that 
unification of Korea was the only right 
way to make a lasting peace. South 
Koreans were resentful, too, of any 
plan that would end the war without 
uniting their country. 

The Communist idea that all foreign 
forces evacuate Korea at once pre- 
sented dangerous problems. If we 
withdrew and the Communist Chinese 
did likewise, there still would remain 
a recently reconstructed, strong army 
of Communist North Koreans and only 
a weak South Korean army. It might 
be easy for the Communist North 
Koreans to attack the southern re- 
public again—in the absence of for- 
eign armies. We and our allies would 
like to withdraw forces now in Korea, 


ACME 


UNITED NATIONS BUILDING in New York was ablaze with lights as offices worked 


overtime study 


ng reports of Korean negotiations 


American soldiers listened to the radio 


would be peace or more fighting in Korea. 


so that they could be used for defend 
ing areas closer to home. However, in 
view of the dangers of new aggression, 
it seemed likely that we would insist 
upon keeping UN forces in Korea for 
some time to come—as a must in any 
armistice agreement. 

Looking back, one can add up both 
gains and since the Commu- 
nists invaded South Korea in 
1950 and set off the war. 

The gains: For the first time in 
history, an international organization, 
the UN, approved the use of military 
force to stop an aggressor—something 
that the old League of Nations had 
not dared to do to check Fascist Italy, 
imperialist Japan, and Nazi Germany 
before World War II. The free world 
thus served notice upon the Commu- 
nists that we would not stand idly 
by and let aggressors overrun inde- 
pendent nations. Although the UN 
forces twice came close to disaster— 
early in the war, and last winter after 
the Chinese Communists entered the 
conflict—we finally drove back the in- 
vader. We inflicted heavy casualties, 
more than a million in killed and 
wounded, upon the Red enemy. We 
destroyed huge amounts of war equip- 
ment, which Soviet Russia had sup- 
plied to the aggressors. We started 
a gigantic rearmament program, so 
as to be better prepared to stop new 
aggression. 

The American casualties 
totalled more than 78,000 in mid- 
July; of these, over 13,000 were listed 
as deaths, and more than 10,000 as 
missing. Including the South Ko- 
reans and the forces of the 15 other 
nations in the UN army, the total of 
UN military casualties was more than 
200,000 in killed and wounded. Casu- 
alties among the South Korean civilian 
population numbered about 470,000 at 
the end of June, including over 170,- 
000 dead. Land battles and bombing 
have left much of the country in ruins. 

Looking ahead, most observers see 
a continuation of world tension. Ar- 
mistice or no armistice in Korea, it 
is almost certain that Soviet Russia 
is not yet ready to abandon her politi- 
cal ambition of spreading communism 
in the world. Seeing signs of danger 
still ahead, American government 
leaders are alarmed by talk in this 
country and in Europe of a relaxation 
of rearmament programs. Such talk 
was heard even before it was known 
whether an armistice would or would 
not be reached in Korea. Only con- 
tinued preparedness, leaders in Presi- 
dent Truman’s administration empha- 
sized, would serve to warn the Com- 
munists against new aggression. 
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R. SYNGMAN RHEE, South 
Korea’s President, 
Korea united under one government. 
He asked the United Nations to work 
toward this goal when the peace talks 
began the Communists and 
the UN forces early this month. 
Rhee’s fight for an 
united Korea has been going on for 
many years. At the time he was a 
young man attending a Methodist mis- 
sionary school in Seoul, Korea was 
governed by a monarchy under Japa- 
nese domination. While learning Eng- 
lish and democratic ideas at the school, 
he decided to work for his country’s 


between 


independent, 


freedom. 

He began by founding Korea’s first 
daily newspaper, the Independence, 
and quickly became leader of the move- 
ment for government reform. His 
activities got him into trouble and he 
was sentenced to prison. 

During his seven years in jail, Rhee 
continued the work to which he de- 
cided to devote his life. He organized 
his fellow prisoners into classes for 
the study of English and economics. 
He translated a number of English 
books into Korean and wrote a book 
of his own, The Spirit of Independ- 
Upon his release from prison, 
came to the United States to 
study. While at Princeton University, 
he was strongly influenced by the 
democratic ideals of Woodrow Wilson, 
then head of Princeton and later U. 8S. 
President. 

By the time he returned to Korea, 
Japan had completely taken over his 
country. Rhee traveled about, organ- 
izing resistance groups, until he was 
forced to flee for his life. He con- 
tinued his fight against Japanese rule 
until Japan was defeated in World 
War II. 

When the Korean republic was es- 
tablished in 1948 under the direction 
of the UN, Syngman Rhee was chosen 
as President. His job was not an 
easy one. The Communists set up 
their own government in North Korea 
and made every effort to communize 
South Korea as well. Moreover, per- 
sonal animosities and rivalries within 
Rhee’s government were bitter. 

President Rhee has been severely 
criticized by some of his own people 
as well as by many outsiders. His 
opponents accuse him of violating the 
Korean constitution to suit his own 
ends and of suppressing all criticism 
in the Korean press. On the other 
hand, his numerous friends and sup- 
porters honor him as the real founder 
of modern Korea. To foreigners he 
is the best-known Korean leader. 
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BANDING AND WEIGHING chicks in a Publie Health Service laboratory. The chicks 


are going to be used in tests involving diphtheria inoculations. 
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Public Health Service 


This is the 
special 


ninth 
about 


in a series of 
features government 


agencies which serve the nation in 


unusual ways.) 
FAMOUS statesman once said, 
“The health of the people is 
really the foundation upon which all 
their happiness and all their powers 
as a State depend.” The American 
people can thank the U. S. Public 
Health Service for the part it has 
played in bringing them healthier, 
happier lives. 

The Public Health Service is Uncle 
Sam’s most important agency for 
fighting disease and protecting the 
nation’s health. The service employs 
more than 16,000 persons, including 
many physicians, dentists, biologists, 
and other highly skilled men and 
women. 

One of the most important duties 
of the Public Health Service is helping 
state and local governments solve their 
health problems. When a community 
wants to know how to set up a health 
clinic or combat a polio epidemic, for 
example, local health officials may ask 
the Public Health Service to send out 
its experts on these subjects. 

The service also demonstrates new 
medical techniques to local health au- 
thorities. For instance, teams of 
dental experts have shown many com- 
munities how to use sodium fluoride— 
a chemical for preventing tooth decay. 

Every nation has the right to pre- 
vent contagious diseases from. being 
brought in from foreign lands. The 
Public Health Service tries to make 
sure that no person carrying a dan- 
gerous disease enters this country. 
U. S. Public Health officers are sta- 
tioned at major ports and airfields 
where they can inspect incoming aliens 
and American citizens who have been 
travelling abroad. Persons suspected 
of having a serious contagious disease 
may be required to stay out of contact 
with the public. 

Federal health officers also test 
drinking water used on trains cross- 
ing state lines. They make certain 
the water is pure and will not spread 
disease from state to state. 

Seamen from American merchant 
ships, members of the Coast Guard, 
and certain classes of federal govern- 
ment employees receive free medical 
treatment at 19 hospitals operated by 
the Public Health Service. The serv- 


ice also gives medical care to inmates 
of federal prisons. additional 
Public Health Service hospitals are 
set aside especially for victims of tu- 
berculosis, leprosy, and drug addiction. 


Five 


Vital medical research is carried on 
by the Public Health Service at its 
modern laboratories in the National 
Institutes of Health, located near 
Washington, D. C. The big health re- 
search center is one of the finest in 
the world. There Public Health scien- 
tists study ways of fighting cancer, 
heart ailments, mental and 
many other diseases. 

The Public Health Service also sup- 
ports medical research projects out- 
side the federal government. Last 
the service granted money to 
more than 1,500 universities, hospitals, 
and other institutions where health 
problems are being studied. In addi- 
tion, hundreds of special scholarships 
are awarded annually to men and 
women who are taking advanced train- 


illness, 


year, 


ing in medical research. 

American diplomatic officers sta- 
tioned abroad send the Public Health 
Service regular reports on diseases 
and epidemics in foreign lands. The 
service also collects health facts and 
figures from international health or- 
ganizations and state and local health 
officials in the United States. 

This information plays an impor- 
tant role in the battie against disease. 
By studying previous flu epidemics, 
for example, public health officials can 
predict rather accurately how a new 
outbreak of the disease may spread. 
They can thus warn doctors and take 
other steps to combat the epidemic 
even before it arrives. 

Since 1946, the Public Health Serv- 
ice has been administering a nation- 
wide program to help the states build 
more hospitals and health centers. 
The program, which is scheduled to 
run unfil 1955, will provide modern 
hospital facilities for many commu- 
nities badly in need of them. The 
federal government is putting up 
about one third of the money needed 
to construct the hospitals, while state 
and local governments and private or- 
ganizations contribute the rest. 

So far, the service has approved 
1,550 of these hospital projects. They 
will cost more than a billion dollars, 
and will furnish bed space for 74,000 
patients. Over 400 projects have al- 
ready been completed. 
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Communists 


1. For what specific 
U.S. Communist leaders 
sentenced to prison? 

2. On what grounds did the convicted 
Communists appeal their case to the 
U.S. Supreme Court? Briefly explain 
the reasoning by which the Supreme 
Court upheld their conviction as consti- 
tutional. 

3. Describe the long-range significance 
of the court’s decision. 

4. Tell of some undercover plans and 
activities in which U.S. Communists are 
now believed to be engaging. 

5. How does the federal government 
learn about what they are doing? 

6. Why have numerous Communists 
and pro-Communists dropped away from 
the party in recent years? 5 

7. Describe some steps other than 
criminal prosecution that the U.S. gov- 
ernment is taking against Communists. 
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Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not believe that 
the federal government is taking suffi- 
ciently strong measures against Com- 
munists in the United States? Why 
or why not? 7 

2. If you feel 
being done, what 
you recommend? 


that not 
additional 
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Miscellaneous 


1. What has prevented the drawing 
up of a treaty of peace between Germany 
and the victorious nations of World War 
II? 

2. In what way was the government 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
changed this month? 

3. State the first aim of 
reaching Colombo Plan. 

4. Name the world’s largest philan- 
thropic organization and tell some of 
the ways in which it is working to in- 
crease friendship among the nations. 

5. Why has the United States aban- 
doned its. information program in Hun- 
gary? 

6. What percentage of our total pop- 
ulation is now going for defense? How 
much of the nation’s output will the de- 
fense forces get next year? 

7. Why did the United States set up 
the International Materials Conference? 
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Pronunciations 


Andrei Gromyko—ahn-dray’ gré-mi’k6 
Jacob Malik—yah’kéf mah’'lik 
Syngman Rhee—sdong-mahn ri 
Seoul—s6l 
Kaesong—ki'i-song’ 
Yalu—yah-lo 
Tumen—t6o-miin 
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Korea—Still a Sadly Divided Country 


HE Japanese call Korea Chosen, 

meaning “‘Land of Morning Calm.” 
In truth, Korea has known only brief 
periods of calm in modern times. The 
last year of war has been one of the 
most devastating in the little country’s 
history. The year ahead is likely to 
be one of hardship, too. There is 
urgent need to get crops planted if 
people are to eat, to start building 
new housing to replace that destroyed 
during the fighting, and to get indus- 
tries producing again. Such needs are 
pressing ‘whether there is to be long 
peace or more war, whether Korea is 
united or continues as a land divided 
between the Communist north and the 
republican south. The way back to 
normalcy is not going to be easy. 

THE LAND. Korea’s peninsula is a 
trifle larger than Minnesota. The 
mainland is about 135 miles wide and 
600 miles long. A number of small 
islands lie close along the coast. The 
Yalu and Tumen rivers form most of 
the boundary on the north, opposite 
Communist-Chinese Manchuria. There 
is also an 11-mile northern boundary 
with Soviet Russia at the mouth of the 
Tumen, which empties into the Sea of 
Japan. Waters surrounding the pen- 
insula are the Yellow Sea on the west, 
the Japan Sea on the east, and the 
Korea Strait on the south. The strait 
is about 120 miles wide and flows be- 
tween southern Korea and southwest 
Japan. 

Northern and eastern Korea are 
mountainous. In the south and west, 
there are hills rather than mountains. 
Plains between the mountains and hills 
take up about one fifth of the country, 
and most of the people make their 
homes on these plains. 

The country was divided into north- 
ern and southern Korea as World War 
II came to an end, the result of a mili- 
tary agreement between Russia and 
the United States. The Communist 
section, north of the 38th parallel, has 
an area of 48,191 square miles and is 
somewhat smaller than New York. 
The southern area, with 37,055 square 
miles, is about equal to Indiana in 
size. 

RESOURCES. There are rich deposits 
of minerals in Korea, and the larger 
share of the important ones is found 
in the north. Gold, iron, coal, copper, 
silver, tungsten, wolfram, and mica 
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KOREAN WOMEN grinding corn slowly and patiently, just as their ancestors did hundreds of years ago 


are among the deposits. Fast-flowing 
rivers, especially in the north, provide 
hydro-electric power. Rich timber 
land is largely in the north. 

PEOPLE. Before the Communist at- 
tack began in June 1950, Korea had a 
population of about 30 million. Some 
20 million of these lived in the south- 
ern républican area. The _ present 
population is difficult to estimate, for 
war, disease, hunger, and cold have 
taken the lives of many. More than 
70 per cent of the people depend on 
farming for a living. They use primi- 
tive tools and often live in houses of 
stone and mud with straw-thatched 
roofs. Industry, fishing, mining, 
commerce, and the professions are the 
chief occupations of the non-farming 
folk. 

EDUCATION. Ancient Korea was a 
land of considerable culture, especially 
among the wealthy who studied the 
teachings of Confucius and other 
Chinese classics. The country has its 
own literature, much of it written in 
the Chinese language. 

A series of invasions disrupted edu- 
cational progress after the 1500's. 
Japanese influence made itself felt in 
the schooling system in the 19th cen- 
tury. Education has been reorganized 
since World War II—along Commu- 
nist lines in the north and after the 
western, democratic pattern in the 
south. 

INDUSTRY. Heavy industry is lo- 
cated mostly in the Communist north, 
while southern Korea has lighter in- 
dustries. 

North Korea normally is the big 
producer of coal, electric power, chem- 
icals including fertilizers, pig iron 
and steel products, machine tools, 
farm and other machinery, motors, 
cement, textiles, clothing, paper, and 
alcohol. South Korea normally turns 
out cement, ceramics, textiles, and 
processed foods. It is the center of 
the printing industry. 


AGRICULTURE. While South Korea 
is the main agricultural region, there 
is a considerable amount of farming 
in the north as well. The south leads 
in rice, barley, and other grains except 
oats, which are grown mostly in the 
north, along with millet, corn, soy 
beans, green and kidney beans, and 
peas. The north leads in fishing. 

WORLD TRADE. As a united nation, 
Korea was pretty well able to support 
itself from its own agricultural and 
industrial production. However, Japan 
siphoned off large amounts of Korean 
production before and during World 
War II, and allowed Korea for the 
most part to trade only within the 
Japanese-controlled bloc of Asiatic 
nations. Chemicals, textiles, and food 
were leading exports. Today, United 
States aid programs are financing 
southern imports of fertilizers, coal, 
and machinery that formerly came 
from the north. The southern area 
has been exporting some of its tung- 
sten ores. North Korean trade is pri- 
marily with Soviet Russia and the 
Communist nations now. 

DEFENSE. Russia set out at once 
after World War II to build a North 
Korean army. That army of about 
170,000 was well trained and equipped 
with modern tanks and other weapons. 
As the record of the Korean war 
shows, the northern army made a good 
showing even before the Chinese Com- 
munists came to its aid last winter. 
The South Korean army of about 
100,000 men was American-trained, 
but it lacked tanks, air power, and fire 
power. 

GOVERNMENT. South Korea was 
proclaimed a republic in August 1948, 
three years after its occupation by 
American troops. Elections had been 
held the previous May under United 
Nations supervision. The Soviet Union 
refused to let the UN hold free elec- 
tions in the north. Russia had set up 
a Communist-type temporary govern- 


ment for North Korea in 1945. This 
regime was reorganized as a Demo- 
cratic Peoples’ (Communist) Republic 
in 1948. In October 1948, the Soviet 
Union recognized the North Korean 
regime as the legal government of 
Korea. The United Nations recog- 
nized South Korea’s government as 
the true government of the nation. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. The south- 
ern republic has worked closely with 
the United States and through the 
United Nations to campaign for a 
united Korea. The Communist north- 
ern government has worked through 
Moscow and Communist China for a 
united Korea, but a Communist one. 
Agitation for unification has been the 
main point of foreign policy on both 
sides. Unable to gain control of the 
whole country by political maneuver- 
ing, the North Koreans set out last 
June to try to gain control by force. 

HISTORY. According to Korean 
legend, the country was established 
4,000 years ago. There is some doubt 
in the minds of western historians 
about the age of Korea as a nation, 
however. 

Japanese invaded Korea in 1592. 
The invasion set off a six-year war in 
which the Japanese were beaten. 
Thereupon, Korea shut itself up and 
became known as “the hermit king- 
dom.” Japan eventually compelled the 
country to open its doors for trade in 
1876. The United States signed a 
treaty with Korea in 1882, and other 
nations quickly followed suit. 

Trade rivalries grew up over Korea, 
and Japan set out to establish her 
dominance by war with China in 
1894. Russia challenged the Japa- 
nese, however, and the Russo-Japanese 
war of 1904 was fought. The treaty 
settling this conflict granted Japan 
control over Korean foreign affairs, 
which also gave her control of trade. 
In 1910, Japan annexed Korea and 
held it until the end of World War II. 





